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ANECDOTES OF ENGLISH CLERGYMEN. 

BY THE HOST. C. K. TUCKEKMAN, 



The " Established Church " in England is a marvellous institu- 
tion ; not so much for what it does in the saving of souls as from 
the fact that it is established. Anything established and main- 
tained by government is a potent magnet which attracts and 
holds fast the iron will of conservative Englishmen. The why or 
wherefore is a question never raised; the fact is accepted by 
theadherents of the church though it should override religion itself. 
I heard an old conservative, who had been impatiently listening 
to the argument of a dissenter against church doctrine, put an 
end to the discussion by bringing his fist down upon the table with 
a tremendous bang, as he exclaimed : " Sir, it matters not 
whether the doctrines of the Church of England are sound or 
unsound : they are established, and that is enough for me." 

I have met casually several distinguished clergymen of both the 
established and dissenting churches, and have found them, socially, 
to be among the most delightful of conversationalists. Especially 
has this been the case when my clerical companion has been alone 
with me in a railway carriage, on shipboard, or at a foreign hotel, 
where, freed, for the time being, from the restraints of professional 
conventionality, he has betrayed the mundane side of his charac- 
ter, expanded into mirth, and proved that, as Sam Slick puts it, 
there was "a good deal of human nater in the man, arter all." 

My first specimen of an English clergyman left upon my mind 
such an agreeable impression of geniality and unaffected kindness, 
although I was an entire stranger to him, that it very likely gave 
a color to my subsequent opinion of the whole class. This was 
many years ago, when, as a young and inexperienced traveller, I 
was visiting London for the first time. He was a tall, distinguished- 
looking man, with marked features and a most benevolent expres- 
sion of countenance, and wore a stiff clerical hat, leggings, and 
shoe-buckles. He was standing beside me in front of the cage of 
monkeys at the Zoological Gardens, when a most amusing scene 
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occurred. What we saw was this : In the midst of the antics going 
on in the cage, or, rather, large compartment, filled with monkeys 
of all sorts and sizes, one little fellow sat on his tree at the ex- 
tremity of the cage casting his eyes about, apparently intent on 
mischief. Suddenly he sprung to the ground, and, stealthily 
creeping along the back of the cage, so as to escape 
observation, approached, from behind, a big old-fashioned - 
looking ape, who, like a grave judge absorbed in meditation, sat 
immovable, and apparently unconscious of what was going on 
about him, on a high post at that end of the cage. Watching his 
opportunity, the little monkey glided up the post and pulled the 
big one's tail. In a second he was back again at the spot he had 
left, securing his retreat by following the same course as before, 
and, gliding up the tree, sat there looking into vacancy, the 
picture of conscious innocence. Old Judge, who had no idea of 
allowing the act of indignity put upon him to pass unpunished, 
took his time about it.. Moving his great clumsy body slowly 
round so as to survey the entire cage, he carefully examined the 
face of each monkey in turn to ascertain, by its expression, which 
among them was the culprit. This investigation lasted several 
minutes, when finally, by some intuitive process of mind, he 
seemed to have decided that the little innocent-looking fellow 
on the far-off tree was the one who was "wanted." Thereupon, 
with a succession of tremendous leaps over monkeys and under 
monkeys, the big beast reached the tree where sat the offender, 
mounted it, and, before the latter had a chance to escape, seized 
him by the nape of the neck and cuffed his ears. Having thus 
passed sentence and executed it at the same time, Old Judge 
descended the tree, and, walking solemnly back to his post, 
resumed his attitude of dignified repose; 

"Wonderful! Wonderful!" said the clergyman at my side, 
turning towards me; "almost human ; is it not?" Then, en- 
couraged by my interest in the proceedings, he enlarged upon 
the traits and characteristics of the monkey, giving many 
details which, were new to me. As he conversed we passed on to- 
gether to the adjoining room, where some specimens of snakes 
attracted his attention, upon which he again discoursed, giving 
me a good deal of information in a familiar, unobtrusive way 
that surprised and charmed me. Still conversing, we passed out 
of the building and down the broad garden walk, at the end of 
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which I parted from my affable companion, with thanks for his 
entertaining conversation. 

" Who is that clergyman ? " I asked of a man in livery, a 
guide or superintendent of the garden, who, at a little distance off, 
had been prof usely bowing to the reverend gentleman as he passed 
on his way. The man looked at me as if I were hoaxing him. 

" You do not know, sir ? Why, I thought I seed you a-walkin' 
and a-talkin' with His Grace." 

" His Grace ? Then he is a bishop, I suppose. I ought to 
have known as much from the cord on his hat." 

" That gentleman, sir, with whom you've ben a-walkin' and 
a-talkin', is His Grace " — here the man stepped back the better 
to observe the effect upon me of the information he was about 
to impart — "the Harch bishop of Canterbury and Primate of all 
Hingland!" (Dr. Sumner.) 

One Sunday I attended the services, at St. George's Hall, of 
the Rev. Charles Voysey, whose influence, although limited to a 
small congregation, is an influence for good. Formerly a preacher 
of the Church of England, Voysey was inhibited, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of the Archbishop of York, and after trial by 
the bench of bishops was declared to be guilty of "erroneous doc- 
trine." The case created some excitement at the time, and the 
subscription by the friends of Voysey to the " defence fund " 
showed an undertone of theological sympathy for him which had 
not been supposed to exist. On the Sunday when I was present 
the discourse dwelt upon the alarming increase of dishonest prac- 
tices in commercial transactions, and, among other instances, the 
preacher alluded to the adulteration of American products and the 
weighting of cotton bales with scrap-iron previous to their ship- 
ment to Liverpool. Some instances of this fraud had lately come 
to light, but I believed these to be exceptional, and that the sweep- 
ing assertion of general dishonesty reflected most unfairly upon a 
large and respectable body of my countrymen. This I stated in 
a letter I addressed to him on the following day, and, as each 
sermon was subsequently printed for general distribution, I 
begged that the statement from the pulpit might be corrected 
before printing. Mr. Voysey promptly replied, expressing his 
regret for the charge he had made under a misapprehension of 
the facts, and promised to make the necessary corrections. When 
this was done, I thought it proper to thank Mr. Voysey in per- 
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son, and found him to be a most agreeable and intelligent gentle- 
man. 

The Rev. Stopford Brooke is another independent clergyman, 
but of a different stamp. When I first met him at the house of 
his friend and parishioner, Mr. Russell Sturgis, he was one of 
the "Queen's chaplains" and was filling St. James's Chapel 
with the admirers of his pure and graceful oratory. In the course 
of conversation I expressed my regret that I could not obtain a 
pew for my family in the body of his church. He said, with a 
smile, that before long there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
one, for, not being liberal enough for one prime minister and too 
liberal for another prime minister (naming them), he expected, 
between the two stools, to come to the ground. And soon after- 
wards this occurred, or, rather, he descended gracefully, of his 
own accord, from a position which had become gradually irk- 
some to him by the growth of his independent thought. Then 
he established a church of his own, where he could enunciate his 
theological views without conscientious scruples. He told me one 
day, as he sat smoking a brier pipe in his library, that he had 
gained, in point of numbers, as many members for his new 
church as he had lost from the old one. Since then, I believe, 
the increase of membership has been large. 

I will now introduce an English clergyman of an equally 
distinct class, the Rev. Charles Spurgeon, whose acquaintance I 
made in the smoking-room of a hotel on the Italian Riviera, 
where we met regularly after dinner for a succession of weeks. 
Sometimes we were alone together ; at other times the company 
of smokers was enlarged ; but in either case Spurgeon con 
fined himself to his one cigar per day, and, when it was consumed, 
retired to his own rooms for study or for work, never reappear- 
ing except at the table-d'hote meals. When alone with me his 
conversation was chiefly confined to the religious work he is 
engaged in ; his London " Tabernacle," with its five or six 
thousand worshippers ; his college for clergymen or his orphan- 
age, both of which he founded ; his books and other writings ; or 
the details of his clerical life. 

When Spurgeon and I were joined by other gentlemen in the 
smoking-room, he dropped his personal affairs and joined in what- 
ever subject came up. But I never knew an evening to pass 
without at least one good anecdote from his immense repertoire. 
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I heard him preach but once, and that was in London, but not 
in his own Tabernacle. There was nothing especially quaint in 
his delivery, but he was, of .course, original. 

Toward the close of his" sermon he said he had a letter to read 
to the congregation, and produced it from his pocket. It was 
from an English lad who had found employment on a farm in 
one of the Western States of America, but of whom he had never 
heard before the receipt of the letter. In it the lad said he 
felt bound to write to Mr. Spurgeon and thank him for having 
" saved his soul." This had occurred, the writer went on to say, 
when Mr. Spurgeon addressed him in the sermon personally ; 
and he could not sufficiently express his sense of obligation. He 
was happy, doing well on the farm, and so forth. Spurgeon 
remarked that the sermon referred to must have been one in 
which he had called upon the young men and young women 
present as " You, John — You, Tom — You, Bill — You, Mary — 
Jane — Susan," and so on, to abandon whatever vices they had 
and to embrace religion. The " Tom " who wrote this letter, 
supposing himself to be individually addressed, had taken the 
matter seriously to heart. Spurgeon was glad that he had done so. 

Spurgeon told me that many individuals remembered him per- 
sonally whom he had forgotten. Thus, on one occasion, a man 
stepped forward as he was passing out of church, announced his 
name, and grasped the preacher fervently by the hand. " I see," 
said he, "that you have forgotten me, sir ; and yet you once did 
me the greatest service that a clergyman can render to anybody." 

" What service was that ? " said Spurgeon. 

"You buried my wife, sir," replied the man, his eyes suffused 
with tears. 

At a breakfast-party in London the guests had been for some 
time in the drawing-room before going in to breakfast, when the 
host said to me : " We are waiting for the Bishop of Winchester 
[Wilberforce], but if he does not appear soon, we will go in with- 
out him." At last the bishop was announced. He entered the 
room with a hurried, nervous air, as if somewhat agitated. 

" You are late, bishop," said our host, Earl G . 

" Late !" exclaimed the bishop; "the wonder is that I am 
here at all." 

At this we gathered about him to hear what had happened. 
He said that he had come on foot, and that when about to cross 
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Pall Mall a hansom cab, with two men in it, attempted to run 
him over. He firmly believed it was the intention of the two 
occupants to take his life in this way. Then, starting back as if 
greatly surprised, he pointed at two of the guests — very dis- 
tinguished men, who were personal friends of his — and ex- 
claimed : "I declare, if there are not the very two chaps!" 
Upon this there was a general laugh, the company perceiving 
that the bishop was only indulging in one of his habitual jokes. 
"It's a great shame," continued Wilberforce, with assumed 
gravity, " that, whilst the proud man drives, the poor man who 
has to go on foot cannot be allowed to do so in safety." 

In personal appearance the bishop was not imposing, being 
under the average height. His face was intellectual and did not 
indicate the keen sense of humor he possessed. This quality he 
seemed to keep in abeyance for appropriate occasions. Of the 
many sayings attributed to him I remember the following : On 
being asked, during a moral discussion, what he considered the 
best way to heaven, he replied : " Turn to the right and keep 
straight on." 

While on a visit to a country house a carriage party was made 
up for a drive and the bishop was urged to join it, but he insisted 
on walking, and started off on foot by himself. On the road the 
carriage party passed him as he was trudging along, and one of 
the company shouted out to him, quoting from Watts's hymn : 

How blest is he who ne'er consents 
By ill advice to walk." 

To whom the bishop shouted back, completing the stanza : 

"Nor stands in sinners' ways, nor sits 
Where men profanely talk." 

Dr. Thomson, Archbishop of York, who died recently, apart 
from his commanding position, was noted for remarkable intellect- 
ual abilities. Several years ago, having a letter of introduction 
to Mrs. Thomson from a relative of hers residing abroad, I and 
my wife received a cordial invitation to visit them at Bishops- 
thorp, a few miles from the old cathedral town of York. We 
found there a small party of guests, and our stay of a few days 
was extremely interesting. 

It was at the dinner-table, or, rather, after the ladies had with- 
drawn and when His Grace pushed back his chair from the table 
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and crossed his purple legs to compose himself for free-and-easy 
conversation, that I thought him at his best. It was the hour 
when, relieved from official restraint and the daily weight and 
annoyances of clerical life, he unbent for social intercourse and 
discussed matters having no possible relation to his particular call- 
ing, and frequently enlivened the chit-chat with pertinent and 
amusing anecdotes. 

The archbishop asked me one day, when we were alone, about 
the social habits of the American clergy at home, and explained 
his motive for putting the question by narrating the following 
incident. He once received a letter from an American bishop, 
then travelling in England, enclosing an introduction in behalf 
of himself and another bishop who were visiting Europe in com- 
pany. They were both from a remote Western State. The 
archbishop responded at once by letter to the address given, and 
invited them to visit him at York, requesting his correspond- 
ents to reply if the day appointed would suit their conven- 
ience, and, if not, to name the day when he might expect them. 
To this letter no answer was received. Several weeks, if not, 
indeed, months, passed without a word from the travellers, and 
the archbishop, concluding that his own or the others' letter had 
miscarried, dismissed the matter from his mind. One day the 
servant announced to His Grace that two travellers, each 
carrying a handbag and covered with dust, were waiting in the 
hall. They proved to be the two American bishops, who thus 
presented themselves sans fa(on, in acknowledgment of their 
host's invitation. The only explanation offered for this sudden 
and unlooked-for appearance was that they thought " any time" 
would do for their visit, and so postponed it until their return 
journey through England made it more convenient to take York 
on their way. Unfortunately, the house was full of visitors at 
the time, and it was only by putting the members of the family to 
personal inconvenience that rooms were provided for the two un- 
expected guests. With the exception of having the dust re- 
moved from their travelling costumes, they appeared at dinner, 
during the days of their stay at Bishopsthorp, in the same 
clothes in which they arrived. 

It is only by obtaining a personal glimpse of the interior lives 
and occupations of the highest class of English clericals that one 
perceives how grave a mistake it is to assume that the mitre, the 
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pomp, the power, and the enormous salaries which accompany 
such positions are unmixed honors or blessings. So far as my 
observations went, the two archbishops of England not only felt 
acutely the vast responsibility of their office, but were among the 
hardest workers in the land. The demands upon their time, 
patience, and purse are beyond calculation, and it often happens 
that, so far as pecuniary matters are concerned, the higher the 
prelate the poorer are the means at his disposal. The late Arch- 
bishop of York was no exception to this rule, and on one occasion 
he lamented to me his inability to visit the United States — some- 
thing he greatly desired to do — because of the expense. One 
item alone he thought would prevent it, namely, the extra pre- 
mium he would be called upon to pay on his life-assurance policy ! 

Dr. Thomson owed his elevation to Prince Albert, on whom 
and the Queen his imposing appearance and eloquent preaching 
had made an impression. He was not, however, the only candi- 
date in the field, as appears in a letter from the late Lord Hough- 
ton to his wife, published in the latter's memoirs. Houghton 
writes : " The Dean of Windsor told us that the sharpest bishop- 
making the Queen ever had was when she rejected "Waldegrave 
for York, and Lord Palmerston told her she knew nothing about 
it and she answered, ' No more do you,' and she named your Ebor." 

There is an amusing story in this connection which, as coming 
from Mrs. Thomson herself, is worth repeating, even if it has 
already appeared in print. When Dr. Thomson was bishop of 
Gloucester he was occasionally a sufferer from toothache, and 
resorted, by medical advice, to narcotics to relieve the pain. One 
morning, after a night of great suffering, he left the house to 
consult the doctor ; Mrs. Thomson entreating him not to allow 
the latter to prescribe a narcotic, as it affected his brain for some 
hours afterwards. On his way the bishop met the postman, who 
handed him a large official envelope. He opened it in the street 
and read, to his surprise and gratification, his appointment to the 
see of York. He hastened back to communicate to his wife the 
exciting news. " Zoe — Zoe," he exclaimed, "what do you 
think has happened ? I am Archbishop of York ! " 

" There ! there ! " she rejoined ; " what did I tell you ? 
You've been taking that horrid narcotic again and are quite out 
of your head." 

Charles K. Tuckerman. 



